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BROMLEY, MELMOT. 
(Continued from page 86._)- 

MELMOT now expressed to Cap- 
tain Harley his sincere intention of ad- 
dressing Marianne ; and ina very short 
time he was publicly announced as her. 
destined husband.—Susanna, also, o- 
verpowered by the solicitations of her 
friends, promised, that unless the con- 
tents of her mother’s pacquet should 
render it improper, her hand should 
be bestowed on Percival the day that 
united his sister to Melmot. Captain 
Harley, from his perfect knowledge of 
his father’s character, entertained little 
fear of a refusal from that quarter, and 
gave way to an excess of joy, as extra- 
vagant as the melancholy of Melmot 
was deep and silent. Percival, witha 
feeling but gay heart, determined to 
draw the dregs of remorse into the o- 
verflowings of his own transports, and 
hurried him incessantly from one a- 
musement to another. A grand mas- 
querade was to be given at the circus: 





—thither, he swore, Melmot must ac- 
company him; and as Miss Newcombe 
had never been present at an entertain- 
ment of the kind, Percival entreated 
she would put herself under the protec- 
tion of himself and sisters, who intend- 
d Susanna 
agreed only on condition that she might 
permitted to wear a domino, which 





she was allowed, and she prepared her- 


self accordingly. 

On the evening appointed, Percival 
| | engagement with some 

om which he could 


not return till 1 te. In passing through 
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an obscure street in the suburbs, .he 
thought he heard a female scream, and, 
looking round, imagined it had_ pro- 
ceeded from .an elegant apartment, 
which, from its appearance and situa- 
tion, seemed appropriated to the use of 
females of a particular stamp. The 
room was lighted, and in a moment a 
female appeared at the window; and, 
throwing up the sash, without the least 


hesitation leaped out. Percival, most 


providentially, caught her in his arms, 
and bore her with rapidity round the 
corner of the street. Her senses soon 
returned, and, in a voice of the great- 
€St agitation, she intreated he would, if 
possible, carry her to some place of se~ 
curity. Captain Harley surveyed her 
attentively by the light of the lamp: 
she was young and beautiful, but her 
dress, and the paint which was daubed 
on her face, tended strongly to give 
him an opinion not much to her advan- 
tage. She wore a white silk domino, 
with adress hat, the button of which 
was formed of stones placed in the 
shape of a heart. Upon her renewing 
her petition for protection, Percival, 
who was not then in a humour to trifle, 
replied hastily “Your appearance, 
Madam, is so singular, that I am puz- 
Zled to know what kind of assistance 
you require of me, or whither it is 
your wish to be conveyed. Can I con- 
duct you to any of your friends?” She 
burst into tears, and sunk upon his arm. 
Fearing she would faint in the street, 
the Captain called a coach, and assist- 
ing her into it, ordered the coachman 











to drive slowly down the street. “Alas! 
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Sir,” said she, recovering herself, “I 
have no home, no friends. All I ask, 
is a place of safety for this night; in 
the morning I hope I shall be able to 
give such an account of myself as will 
not be deemed unsatisfactory. Asa 
man of honour I implore your compas- 
sion,” added she, sinking on her knees: 
“you will not find me unworthy.” 
Percival could no longer withstand her 
pleading, for her voice spoke such deep 
distress, that his heart melted with pl- 
ty, and he ordered the coach to the ci- 
ty. He there consigned his charge to 
the hands of Susanna and Mrs. Bentley, 
in a few words relating the adventure 
he had met with; they gave every as- 
sistance in their power to the lady, who 


seemed very ill, and intreated to retire | 


immediately. Susanna then acquainted 
Percival, that Melmot, astonished at 
his stay, was gone to —- street to seek 
him; and requested he would foliaw 
him alone, as she feared the stranger 
might need some of her assistance.— 
This neither Harley nor Mrs. Bentley 
would consent to, but insisted upon her 
joining the party. She then snatched 
up her hat, and Percival led her to the 
coach. They found the party waiting 
for them with impatience ; and, after 
acquainting them with the cause of de- 
- lay, they all repaired to the circus. 
The crowd was immense, and in a 
short time the heat was so excessive, 
that Susanna found herself very faint. 
Melmot, who was near her, begged her 
to retire, which she consented to; and 
not willing to interrupt the pleasure of 
their party, quitted the great room 
without making any mention of it. 
Her illness increasing, she apologized 
to Melmot for the trouble she was un- 
der the necessity of giving him, but 
entreated him to escort her home. 
The carriage having been dismissed, a 
hackney coach was called, into which 
Melmot was just handing her, when a 

arty of sailors appeared, armed with 
Radgeods, one of whofn instantly aim- 
ed a blow at him, which effectually laid 


him senseless on the earth, 
( To be continued. ) 
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HAPPINESS—A Fragment. 

‘The scenes of my life have bee 
sad,” said a poor Frenchman, who had 
scrambled up one of the most precipi. 
ous mountains of North Wales, and 
was now pensively leaning on his stick, 
and casting a mournful look towards 
the wide expanse of waters which 
bounded his prospect. ‘I have pur. 
sued the bubble happiness, throughout 
the world, and have lived to find it but 
a phantom of the brain—I am grown 
grey in misery, and old age has over. 
taken me in wretchedness!” The 
tears streamed plentifully down the 
cheeks of the unfortunate old man, as 
the recollection of the past again struck 
his soul.—The sun was just casting its 
last rays over the waters, and the west 
was tinged with the streaks of vermil- 
lion and gold.—All was stillness and 
serenity, except when the last notes of 
the ascending sky lark sunk on the air. 
He insensibly felt his spirits tranquili- 
zed by the universal harmony that 
reigned around, the balm of peace de- 
scended upon his soul: he looked upon 
the wanderings of his past days, with 
a calm but melancholy regret: it was 
too late to begin his life anew ; and af- 
ter having spent his youth in toil and 
vexation, he now felt that a little rest 


was necessary :—he sunk on the turf | 


and sleep soon sealed his eyes in sweet 
and uninterrupted slumber. In the 
morning he rose refreshed. Beneath 
the wide spreading branches of a vene- 
rable tree, he constructed a little hut. 
His meat was supplied by the roots and 
herbs of the valley ; and the chrystal 
spring, which bubbled by his dwelling, 
afforded him a wholesome beverage. 
Every evening beheld him sinking 
peaceably to repose on his bed of leaves, 
and every dawn of day saw him rise re- 
freshed and cheerful. In ashort time 
he discovered that he was happy. This 
astonished him. He was isolated— 


an Out cast—depending on the sponta- 
neous products of the earth for suste- 
nance, and only sheltered from the in- 
clemency of the weather, by a cabin, 
over which the den of wild beasts pe 
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essed many advantages, under such 
circumstances, that he-could be happy, 
was to him incomprehensible. After 
musing for some time on the strange- 
ness of the fact, he discovered that all 
the miseries of his past life were to be 
jmputed to himself; that they arose 
from his own restlessness and ambi- 
tion; that the true philosopher’s stone, 
which converts every thing it touches 
into gold, the real source of all human 
happiness, is contentment. 














To the Editor of the’ Fuvenile Port-Folio. 


Dear Mr. Editor, permit me for a 
moment, to call your attention to a spe- 
cies of animals, in the human form, by 
which our city is much infested, and 
who seem born for no other puprpose 
than to disturb those who are so unfor- 
tunate as to reside in the same neigh- 
bourhood; I mean, Sir, the “quizzers.” 
These creatures are sillier than chil- 
dren, their minds are worse emploved, 
and they are beyond comparison more 
troublesome—entirely destitute of eve- 
ry requisite necessary to form a wit— 
without-either taste or discernment— 
every means in their power is employ- 
ed, as they suppose, to supply the defi- 
ciency and convince the world of their 


infinite fund of humour.—They are | 


continually forming schemes to lead 





SUMMER—From the Welch. 


How pleasant are thy morning breezes, ~ 
Summer! how reviving thy pellucid stream! 
thy birds salute the orient sun with all the me- 
lody of nature. Vegetation, indebted to thy 
bounty, blooms in all the luxuriance of approach- 
ing perfection. And see! the youth of the vil- 
lage salute the evening beams with unaffected 
sincerity. The hand of labour is suspended. 
The lawn is covered with blooming health and 
artless beauty. The strings of the harp, touch- 
ed by the hand of rural harmony, excite the 
smile ofcomplacency. The maiden adjusts hes, 
flowing locks. Decked in the garb of simplici- 
ty, her cheeks glowing with expectation, and 
her eyes anticipating the joyous scene, she 
yields her willing hand tothe youth who charms 
her fancy, and possesses her esteem. Their 
feet, responsive to music, are taught to move 
with grace and activity. Oft with averted eyes 
she seems to disregard the object of her love. 
Alarmed, or seemingly alarmed, by the impas- 
sioned look, the:tender whisper or the gentle 
pressure, she checks the ardour of his flame: as 
oft, compassionating his contrition, and accept- 
ing his repentance, she smiles on him with the 
tenderness of reciprocal affection, attempered by 
the delicacy of genuine modesty. Age, sits or 
reclines on the bench of ease ; recounts the tri- 
umphs of his youth ; compares the present with 
the past; and whilst the sigh of recollection 
steals insensibly from his bosom, prefers the 
agility of the companions of his better days to 
the vivacity and activity of our modern youth. 


a 6 


Crebillon, the writer of French tragedy, was 
asked why his tragedies were so very terrific. 
‘‘Sir,” says the poet, ** Ameille occupies the 
heavens, Roune the earth, and to me are left 








the infernal regions.” 
a oe 
The Admiral Boscawen entertained a very 





their friends into ridiculous situations, 
or excite their curiosity, to the highest 
pitch, merely for the pleasure of wit- 
nessing their disappointments, in short, 
by forging the most palpable falshoods, 
to deceive—or as they term it, for the 
sake of a guiz.—They not only destroy 
the innocent pleasure they see others 
possess, but frequently create animosi- 
ties between the greatest friends. C. 

_ Filial piety is a flower of so delicate 
a pe that we meet but very few 
places that can produce it, and though 
we frequently hear of’ parents who ru- 
in themselves for their children, yet, 
we seldom or ever hear of children, 
who do any extraordinary acts of kind- 
ness to their parents. =) sw 
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high opinion of the utility of surgeons, but 
could not abide physicians, Being once ill, the 
surgeon prescribed a gentle emetic—* No, no, 
(exclaimed the honest tar,) you may batter my 
hulk as much as you please, but you shan’t 
board me.” 
—3 +a 

A gentleman once observing, that a person 
famous in the musical line, led a very abandon- 
ed life ; “‘ Aye,” replied a wag, “the whole te- 
‘nor of his life has been base.” 
| ceeeabaoere 
| Classical Bull.—* Anthony killed himself upon 
the false information that Cleopatra was dead ; 
and as his wound was not mortal, he was curri- 
ed to the queen, who drew him up by a cord 
from one of the windows of the monument, 
where she had retired and concealed herself. 
Anthony soon after died of bis wounds.””——{ Vid. 
Lempriere’s Clas. Dic. New York ed. from 6th 
London. Biog. of Cleopatra. } 














Custom is the 


plague of wise men and the 
idol of fools. | 
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STANZAS WRITTEN AT NIAGARA. 
Wuarr’er I've been, told of thy wonders is 
true: Poe 
All nature at once seems to rush on my view ; 
And lost, in the trance you occasion, I cry, 
Mow stupendous the scene! what an atom am I! 
How thy waves, wildly foaming, and hurled 


around, 

Rise in volumes of mist from thy caldron pro- 
found ! 

While in tears which thy fury has caus’d, 
brigitly plays, 

. The rainbow that dazzles my sight with its 

rays! 

Like the tyrant of Europe, whose merciless 
force 

Bears down every mound which opposes his 
course ; 


While the halo whose glory encircles his head, 

is form’d by the tears which the wretched 
have shed. ) 

Oh! who would not rather all glory forego, 

Than gaia it by battle, and bloodshed, and woe! 

Oh! who would not rather inhabit the vale, 

Than dweil on the Andes, the sport of each 
gale ! 

Near Etna I’ve stray’d, with impressions most 
sweet, 

Thro’ \cyards encircling with verdure its feet ; 

But felt not the least inclination to tread, 

On the ashes which cover its cloud piercing 
head. 

And tho’ with sensations I ne’er knew before, 

I bend me, enraptur’d, to list to thy roar, 


_ And, as thy blue streams irresistibly roll, 


Feel the awe most sublime which possesses 
my soul. 

Yet I would not, for worlds, that my life were 
like thee! 

No! far be each thought of such tumult from 
me ! 

Far, far, be each wish that ambition might form, 

To dwell in the horror and roar of the storm ! 

Let me, cool and clear, glide on, free from all 
taint, 

Dispensing relief to the weary and faint ; 

No torrent that bursts to affright or amaze ; 

But the smooth, gentle stream through the val- 
ley that strays. 
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DRESS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
What modesty now mark’d our fair! 
They did not leave their bosoms bare, 
Creating passion : 
But hiding almost all the skin, . 
They wore large caps tied ’neath the chin, 
Ah! good old fashion! 
The titled lady neat and prim, 
Exhibited a person slim, 
With waste so nice and taper ; 
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How neatly fix’d was every pin! 
So tightly lac’d, she look’d as thin 
_ _As was her own thread paper. 
And then by a large hoop’s assistance, 
She kept the fopling at a distance ! ; 
The maccaroni, like a lord, 
Walk’d with full bottom’d wig and sword, 
And cravat as was made then: 
A long square coat, with a large cuff, 
For tailors put in ¢loth enough, 
A sign that they were paid then. 
With fierce cock’d hat, they look’d like men, 
And wore two costly rings— 
At first large buckles, small ones then ; 
But never thought of strings. 
a oe 


CONTENT. 
Come sweet Content ! thou lovely maid, 
In all thy matchless charms array’d, 
And fill this anxious breast ; 
The proud forsake, the vain forego, 
Nor ever let the oppressor know 
Thy. undisturb’d rest. 
I ask thee not with regal State, 
Nor yet too poor, nor yet too great, 
I chuse the middle way ; 
I see, that they of gold possess’d, 
And they by poverty depress’d, 
Are often led astray. 
But come sweet maid, and with thee bring, 
Such joys as boast continual spring, 
Pure as the rising morn; 
And if thou wouldst engage my heart, 
And from it never more depart, 
Assume Celicia’s form. 
For sweetness sits conspicuous there, 
Her modest sweet and pensive air, 
Can boast a pow’rful charm; 
For while they raise the heart to love, 
All other sorrows they remove, 
And sense of pain disarm. 
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For the Fuvenile Port-Folio. 
SONG. 

The spell that charm’d my soul is fled, 
And hope, and peace, and joy are dead. 
And faded all are pleasure’s flowers; 
And life’s a waste of darksome hours, 
Without one kind, one soothing ray, 
To chase the clouds of grief away. 
Jvy gladdens every face I see, 
Alas ! she ne’er will smile for me. 
Joyless I meet Aurora’s ray, 
And joyless view the closing day. 
To me no pleasure nature yields, 
The towering groves, the fertile fields. 
For sorrow clouds my aching sight, 
And wraps my soul in cheerless night. . 
Spring’s smiling charmsunmov’d I see, 
For nought can pleasure bring to me. - Rosa. 


We sincerely regret the absence of Mago, but 
fear the friend who has so kindly offered to sup- 
ply his place, is incompetent to the task—he 
might perha ee et, were he to se- 
lect his original essays’ ose which have 
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